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Tue substance of the following chapters has already appeared in the 
columns of the “Christian Patriot.” This little book is the outcome - 
of a study of the writings of Swami Vivekananda. The reader will 
diseover that the earlier chapters are expository of the Swami’s teach- 
ing, the middle are mainly critical, while towards the end of the book 
allusions to the Swami are few and far between, I must frankly 
confess that, in the course of writing the original articles, the feeling 
deepened, that most of what the Swami has said in public is undeserv-_ 
ing of criticism. It would be foolish to take him too seriously, It isas 
futile to attempt to piece together a consistent whole out of his utter- 
ances as to construct a rational theory of human society from the 
popular harangues of a street orator. There is a total absence of those 
traits which we look for in a scholar and philosopher. Humility and 
readiness to admit ignorance or error, moderation and accuracy in the 
use of language, regard for consistency—all that is meant by intellect- 
ual conscience—these qualities will be found wanting in him. Of 
Western Science and Philosophy he has acquired the mevest smattering, 

8 knowledge limited to the ideas, that are now afloat inthe air, Hie 
lectures abound in scraps from the Séience of Comparative Religion 
without catching the scientific spirit of that study. We ought tobe — 
prepared to receive and honour a religious teacher, who is ignorant of 4 
all these things. But, when a man presumes to pass judgment in any 
and) every department of human enquiry, when he assumes the 
magnificent rble of an arbitrator between Eastern and Western 

these defects are intolerable, The absence of moral restraint and dis- 
cipline make Swami Vivekananda unsafe even as an exponent of purely 
Hindu thought. The English reader, who is familiar with the works _ 
of European Savanis on the Vedanta, wili find little of value in the | 
Swami's setting forth of that system. These chapters aaa 

have been republisited, if my sole aim had been to refute 
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- which we mean not the: denial met existence of that 
_ knowledge but of any true conception of it by men 
__ on the plane of reason—is the only proper attitude, — 
effort of the thought to conceive it isa vain i 
Daa siecicron accion ashditd teouired cies 
has already dimmed its bright effulgence. ‘The predication 
of any quality i in that Impersonal One must be withdrawn 
in the very act of attribution. Of it we can only say “ not 
_ this—not that.” 

No adjective can illustrate where there is no qualification and the 
Adwaitist would not give him any qualities except the three, Satchita- 
nanda,—existence, lmowledge and bliss. This is what Sankara did. 
But in'the Upanishads themselves you find they penetrate even further 
-and say nothing can be said except Neti, Neti—Not mesh as 

f "ot gamepad 


What we have to set before us as fhe ideals aa Rishi: 

_ hood—the state in which we have risen above the \tram- 

faela of thought, where neither self nor time nor space nor 

ity are, and apprehend the truth incomprehensible 

‘to us now in a mode of which we can eri say figuratively, 
it is Vision, seeing face to face. 

The Rishi is a man who sees religion, to whom raion 
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We close this Ba be Mob to 
man scholar, whose sympathetic understanding of the — 
Vedanta has receivéd the special commendation of the 
‘Swami and whose summary exposition of the doctrine | 
Seehireny © 6 Seta ot pei ee 
‘Brahmavadin,”. 
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fea hapten Shobha ts snr itar te plist ba (wbtjeil 
without form (nirakara) without difference (nirvisesha), and without — 
limitations (nirupadhika). It is different from what we know | 
from what we do not know. ‘Words and thoughts turn round it 

out finding it,’ seg be yen Bakre ae Seon 
essence by silence.” i] 


So much has Dr. Denssen said of the object of the 
ighér knowledge and of the conditions, upon which the — 
knowledge itself depends, he writes :— 
‘“Tt cannot be seatched for or treated like an object; the 


pane : 
of it cannot be arbitrarily obtained, not merle erie a 
tures, which serve only to clear away the mysteries surrounding, 
knowledge. Whether the atman shall be recognised depends as 
knowledge of every object on whether it shows itself to us, 
consequently by itself. Ta thie Sowee, Widdeiee shateaeas iano Aiea ¥ 
atman is regarded as a personal ded innate a pone 


the 
‘of the cause of knowledge is futile." 


Thus in regard both to the content of the iscende! 
tal knowledge ete oe eee none ¢ 
















. Ratan ieee ta 43, chen ce a ee 
_ super-sensible by things of sense, even though this is 
Degen gpelcoegaes a6ng tendency of his thought. = 
i “Tet look atm fow of the lal este by” 


ible to the sensuous imagination. “ lis temly 
‘says the Vedantist, and it is only by the i 
4 Rupa—Name and Form—upon the Real 
these unreal differences become apparent. Take th 
Si Tt has @name and a form. peewee | 
















vigerdas as a part existing s 
no longer visible. And let ein particles iol goaipal ] 
"scattered far and wide, as they surely will be, by uo effort 
bof the imagination can I identify the aggregate of them 
Fier nc neo ect rcoas shaven ene J 
“Then there are our familiar friends the clay and ‘the 
“ What is that lump of clay, knowing which oa hw 
‘the universe ?” asks the student of the Vedanta. “A 
‘one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, the if- 
ference being only a name, arising from speech, | ai 
truth being that all is clay—thus, my dear, is that, inal 
tion.” (Chhandogya Upanishad.) Onur thought 
| the same: course towards this example also. 
marks differences, but it does not create them. Thereisa — 
real difference between the pot and the clay ; for the pot is 
clay rivus the potter. And except there had been a 
ond thing not clay, which acted upon clay, there had — 
ver been a pot. The clay and the potter are two, not — 
. So lastly there is that other: Vedic ‘ane, 
Swami Vivekanands especially commends. The sun, shin-— 
ing upon a million rain-drops, produces a million i images of 
‘itself ; yet the ‘sun is not many, but one. The conclusion ~ 
‘is trne enough though trite ; for common-sense admits that — 
athingis itself and not another. But it adds, the ai y 
as real as the sun, for they have existence of 
r, and neither could the appearance of 
| the sun have arisen except there had been ‘ 
lane which was acted upon by the sun. 
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“subsumed. “But ab this int we fee 
d to remind the Swami that he has said élsew 








‘the world out of nothing, Seralied 
is repaguant tothe principle of causation. — 


de wha Yo cnueclon’ anid -wa hare noth Wak Oe 
from the cause—the efiect the cause in another 
Lai eleanor pitas ed 





another. i 
“How is it possible for the dipole 


itand think it does not eist.” (B. vol. ii. 225.) 
ray roe bald hrs. ett enc 


some mental disquiet and he proposes to ease 

his trouble by amputatiag the whole intellectual apy 
of mankind, which in its varied. faculties testifies with 
voice to @ reality in the world as we know and think 
Iti true that we are 
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both continue to exist in solitude. Oras: 

be unpalatable to the Veiantin, it may be said’ 
will dissolve and be no more for ever ; in which | 


‘tenet. of the eternity of the phenomenal 
; ane i ee 
hat met us before. “The jlessness of the. 
commends itself to reason,” says Se 
a pe ‘it would follow | ‘that the - 






















this doctrine ‘has been productive of more, evil than good. 
"It has Jain like a malignant blight on the thought and on 
art of India, depriving the one of its progressive 
; and estranging the other from the ideal of pure 
. beauty. ‘Materialism is a corruption of man, for it would 
have him rest in the sensuous without putting it to higher 
“uses and discovering the divine therein; the so-called 
"spiritual philosophy of the Vedanta is not less a corruption 
because it would have us rest in a something unrelated to 
ar and denies that the sensuous can be Beh to:-Righer 


‘To the Christian the material universe is not n CAD RoR 
ro designed to conceal God and make the way of 
»Acliverance | hard and long; it is intended as a revelation 
of | and bas a spiritual significance. As long as we are 
men we are compelled to think in the symbols, which sense 
fu . All our speculations, however seemingly abstract 
ienaneet from sense perceptions, are ultimately based upon 
_ what was given in sense. Therefore, says the Vedantin, all 
th ought is invalid and God is unknowable to Reason; 



















We reply that this method of illusory ttributio 
denial is\ really a process of exhausting all the 
known to human thought, until the mind has been | 
plined into predicating nothing of Brahman and 
this, not this.” It is the systematic repression of 

so*as to arrive at thoughtlessness. Seeing that " 
is not Maya and that all our imaginings and r i 
are in Muya, there can be cr gpd Meee 

imagination or reason. It matters nothing in the 
of Illusion whether we occupy the lowest | ‘ 
nearest the heaven and light of Brahman, for 
two a great gulf is fixed, across which no soul is. 
save on conditions which are as: inconceivable as tl 
sing Sie lee On the other hand we 
way of life is not in the restraint and 1 











make ‘his own, not in fleeing 

iidleseal tec vin tek A Sha hae: on 
the field—not by stripping himself bare of 
rather by the recognizing of these as 
x hich he foe educated into the knowl- 
; and therefore dealing with them 
seeking by ‘faithfalnees tothe im eir lower 
enter into ‘their yet deeper’ signi ‘This 
and visible world from first to last, Ka - 

subjects, its parents and its children, its 8 


it moon, its sowing and its harvest, its light and its i 
one ita waking, its birth and its, fash 


5 2 si plied Sa aoe: 
argument employed more frequently than in the 
so ti lc ig of all the schools of 
thought. When Sankara is met with the objection, 








worthy incongruity, howéver, that a system, which i . 
the doctrine of Maya, should resort thus frequently to. senso 
symbols not merely in illustration of abstract principles, but 
in proof of them. In many instances it will befound that — 
Sankara imagines himself to have refuted an poe ee “ 
argument, when he has exhibited the inadequacy of the — 
sense. symbol under which it is presented, and to have _ 
established his own position by the use of an apt simile. 
But the objection will be raised that if the physical — 
universe is, significant of the divine, as is implied by the 
quotations above, we should expect to find in it nothing — 
which contradicted our sense of God’s wisdom or goodness. 
This however is not the case. - Nature has her cruel | and — 
repulsive aspects. There is an nutold sam of natural evil y 
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in the world. And for an indictment of nature we do not — 
need to come to the East. No arraignment can be more — 
terrible than the catalogue of what appear to be nature's: 
crimes, furnished by modern science. The heart, sinks in 
the contemplation of them. “We cannot deny the existence _ 
of mueh which appears to us unlovely or wantonly 
physical processes, neither does the Christian 

have found a satisfactory solution of-natur 

remains like exter evil 


tho weight arden. 
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Ss Die aca Union ibek ea sree | 
| 40 jaundiced vision. While courage and trath and love 


remain, life among men is worth the livi . God is still in 
his world, making it worthy of the life-long and earnest 
_ study of the physical scientist. The love of nature is a con- 
stituent of the highest spirituality, for her beauty is the refiex 
of the divine. It was a hypochondriac Hamlet, to whom 
‘this goodly frame the earth’ seemed a ‘sterile promontory,’ 
“this most excellent canopy, the air, this brave overhanging 
fiemament, this majestical roof, fretted with golden fire,’ 
nothing better than ‘a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours, and man for all his greatness a ‘quintessence of 
dust.’ We hear the cadences of a healthier voice—and truer 
because healthier—in the old words :— 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy work. Day unto day. uttereth 
speech and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! In wisdom iat 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” 


VIII. Bhakti—The Love of God. 

Ws have seen that according to the Vedanta the supreme 
God is the impersonal and unqualified Brahman, and ‘that 
-salyation is secured only when the individual soul has 
ma ‘intuited its identity with the absolute. But this way of 
_ Knowledge has always been felt to-be too hard: for the feet 
of the wayfaring man. He bréathes with difficulty in the 
fe Repeaeaden ot: philosophic thought and needs an easier 
path to final bliss. In the Bhakti Yoga, it is professed, 
uw is met, and along this. ‘pleasant route to Mukti 
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. ; Fone =i Mie mi aia te ag 
and fail upon the high path of knowledge. Instead of a 
severe intellectual discipline, by which at last the absolute 
Brahman, seeming so remote and cold to human imagina- 
tion, is cognised, an approach is offered through the 
tions, For Bhakti Yoga is said to be more feasible to man- 
kind, because it exacts from them less of mental effort an: 
accommodates itself to human infirmities. te 


“Iti wig to be underrtood tht the perdal God worshipped By 
the Bhakta is nothing separate or different from Brahman. Allis 
Brahman, the one without a second. Only the Brahman, as unity or 
absolute, ia too much of an abstraction to be loved and’ worshipped. a] 
So the Bhakta chooses the relative aspect of Brahman, that is pees 
the supreme Ruler (B. vol. i. 166).” 

The Bhakta however does not candy: worship Seikapie 
the Demiurge and the first creation of Maya; he may take” 
any other object or person, more congenial to his nature, 
andiserye that with love as his Ishta-Devata, always pro- 
vided that it be»regarded as the representative of the 
supreme, A reading of the Bhagavat Gita raises the doubt, 
whether the way of personal devotion is a whit easier than _ 
the way of devotion to knowledge. Swami Vivekananda 
only confirms us in the suspicion. He warns all except _ : 
‘he young and healthy against entering upon this path. real 
prerequisite is a constant passion for God, anda total re- 
nuneiation of personal ends, It is true that he says this 
renunciation is made easy, for the Bhakta is taught that 
all his \affections are right, all that is needed being the | 
Race en eemseetriteer hy salle ar sn 

“ higher objects of desire. : ) 
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en as ie: vee tg 
‘Bhakti; if one has the Bhakti, one ieee put the x phils. 
sophie ideal. The mental attitude, here depicted by the 
Swami, is a psychological impossibility. 
It is said that God will appear to each man according to 
his ideal. Thus to the philosopher and the wise man he is 
the Immutable Brahman, to the worldly he is the bestower 
of the good gifts of this life, and to the cruel and sanguin-_ 
ary he is a terrible and malignant power to be propitiated 
with sacrifices of blood. It follows therefore that to the | { 
Bhakta, the man who loves God, God is love. “To him’ 
God exists entirely as love,” says Swami Vivekananda, who 
.adds that his own message to men is concerning a God of, 
love, the great Hari, the centre of all attraction, of whose. 
benevolence this whole universe in all the diversity» 
of its forms is but a manifestation. Yet every Vedantin 
| Imows that such language is permissible only in a state of 
; rect apprehension. Love is no attribute of the su- 
.¢ Brahman and never can be, We see therefore that 
<ti fosters an erroneous idea as to the nature of the 
It superimposes upon Brahma": an attribute 











} 33 ‘stages in which God da: snoceetively as’master, as 


: “there should be no awe in love.” “ Let more 
; of roverence in us dwell” is, in the i’s view, a prayer 


to a low order of thought)—as playmate or 

friend, but highest of all is Madhura, where love runs to 
madness. fo 

_* Aye the true spiritual lover does not rest iesh ese, even love of 


. and ‘wife is not mad enough for him. The Bhaktas take up 
the idea of illegitimate love because it is 30 ea (B. vol. i 


“We forbear to eS on a passage which is Lgisossnte- 
tive of what is most corrupt in Bhakti literature and will 
be repudiated by many Hindus and notice only that with 
Swami Vivekananda Bhakti culminates in a * burning 
madness.” By what magical touch is this transformed in 
a moment into the eternal calm of Moksha? How does it 

agree with the other definitions of Bhakti, associated with 
great ge in which supreme Bhakti is spoken of as « 
calm and constant contemplation of God like the smooth 
and flow of a descending stream of oil? Here is 
; our Bhakta wrought up to a pitch of excessive madness— 
in a state, removed as far as possible from the evenness of 

. mind in which alone the vision of the absolute is granted ; 
ny nay further, without any desire that abso in the one 
_ Divine essence shall ensue,—and we are suppose that by 
some ‘strange process this tumult “of passionate feeling 
_ passes into the still selflessness of the supreme Brahman. 
wish to know on what principles, psychological or 
“supernatural, @ change of this kind is 


ee 










cestasies of longing for-the sient eihna comet : 
identified themselves with him.) 
From what has goue before, it has ‘become 

manifest that Bhakti Yoga, pr adninp ee ncenaee pr 
nanda, so far from leading towards the goal of the Vedanta - 
philosophy leads in an opposite direction. But are all the 
absurdities; which we meet here, chargeable to the Hindu 
Schools? We think not. Sankara in express 
terms the doctrine that Bhakti may be an alternative to 
Gnana. With him Bhakti Yoga is no more than a method, 
appointed for minds of an inferior order, through which 
may be gained the preliminary mental purity (Saltwa 
Suddi) necessary for the Gnana Nishta. Itisby this latter — 

, 80 he contended, that there is final release. Now 
however we may rebel against the inadequacy of this treat- 
meut of Bhakti, we cannot refuse to. Sankara a certain ad- 
miration for consistency. If God be, as he says, an imper- 
sonal principle, “unqualified and inactive, and creation be 
what he declares, an illusion, a product of ignorance, then, 
there is some reason in the conclusion that only by the re-_ 
moval of ignorance through “ devotion to knowledge ” ” can ~ 
salvation be won. On the other hand, where to Bhaktiis 
assigned a higher function, as among the followers of — 
Ramanuja, we find another set of philosophic tenets. 4 

ja denied the distinction between the Nirguna and — 
the Brahman, the Para and the: Apara vidya. e 
‘denied further the complete identity of the soul 
‘supreme, for an eternal distinction exists pe 
-beeanisrate nse commandit 
Bhakti) 
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‘and sanctity of love in human Mastion. 
ores a to be eattoet of that, which 
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. yay on parana a men is the same, 
- but the soul in all things whatsoever is one and the same. 
Brahman is the universal substrate. It is the real in ~ 
everything. If then I and my fellowman are brothers, 
because the soul within him is my soul,—the only differen- 
: tiation between us being of illusory or unreal conditions— . 
the reptile and the stone are equally my brothers, for all 
that separates them from me is similarly illusory and 
The Vedanta therefore cannot recognise any such 
limitation as is implied in the term, Man. If 
there be any brotherhood at all, it is not of human beings 
merely, but of all creatures, animate and inanimate. 
Consistently with the Adwaita philosophy we have to 
interpret or explain away The Brotherhood of Man’ into Phe 
Identity of All Things. 
Now it must be admitted that the expression The Brother 
hood of Man, if not the idea connoted by it, has been 
_ borrowed by modern Hinduism from an alien language and 
another system of religious thought. It fits in harmoni- 
ously with the Christian terminology of the ‘Fatherhood 
of ‘God ” and the “Elder Brotherhood of Christ,’ in 
' reference to which both the language-and the ideas are 
strange to the Vedanta. The supreme Brahman cannot be 
_ regarded as the father of men, unless we can justify the 
| paradox that a man is his own father. And in history it 
4 _ will be foond that this idea of universal Brotherhood | has 
_ been most most operative, where it has meant “my brother; for 
whom Christ died.” Neither the English nation nor the 
“greater West of which it is a part is taking any credit to 
self, when it declares that for the idea of human brother- 
0 | we are debtors to Christ, who belongs neither to East 











Fel net eaten pl bt pn Tho idea 
of mankind as one family, she orn oe Goya 
idea of Christian growth.” : ; 
‘We haien's Tight itsaxpeet link when'asuh Sn wed, 
due regard shall be had to.its past history and associations, — 
or if new connotation is to be given, that the speaker, by. 
varefaliy 3 ‘indicating the sense in which he now employs the — 
term, shall guard his hearers against any confounding of 
the new and the old. This is precisely what the majority 
of modern Hindus neglect to do. Hanger iano 
The Brotherhood of Man because it has an excellent sound 

and stirs an emotional chord in generous hearts, but they 
omit to explain that the phrase has been first emptied of 
its natura) meaning and then charged with an saath at 
variance with the original. 4 
‘But. there is another method by which we may dideertaiel : 
ether the ideas of the Vedantic Unity and the 

hood of Man are the same—that is, by their practical 

or the conduct which is shaped upon them. It seems to me | 
that Swami Vivekananda makes fatal admission, when he ~ ; 
says that, while India is the birth-place of the idea of — 
er brotherhood, in no country has that idea eacalnscel 















rative as in the land of its birth, We should nature 
for the fruit where the seed was sown, but accord 
to Swami Vivekananda the tree of the Vedanta has remain 
Nealon sheporiee. Hiatt See ae f 








Phere i is room in our Raacksinect brother- 

or healthy wrath and denunciation. Thongh men may 
a family, it does not follow that all the brothers 
of one degree of: worth. There may be fools and knaves 
the number, who stand in need of a . gonnd brotherly 
which they will recall with gratitude when they 
to their right minds. Has the Swami” never heard 
i of the -of one, who has been described as one of the 
moral teachers of the age ? He denounced vehe- 

_-mently what he considered a superficial benevolence towards 
Hage with the cry, “Yes. They are my brethren ! 

















fect unselfishness, because it prescribes the total renun- 
the fruits of all works and the severance of every 
h binds the soul to this world,»-So faras Gnana 


‘ Fabia diere is a constant and exclusive regard 
the good accruing to self from right action, we )- in 
hearty sympathy with them. Duty is to be done for duty’s 
; fait Christian view each man is responsible for 
primarily and he is driven'to seek for 
sea Sete rane wee impulse. That 
less recognised by the Vedanta. — 
1 I ob ved” prec er renatee 







‘first Commandment of all. And Jesus answe 
first of all commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Tala 
God is-one Lord and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with _ 
all ‘thy heart. and with all thy soul and with all thy 1 i 
and with all thy strength: this is the first, coum ; 
And the second is like, namely this, Thon shalt love thy: ° 
neighbour as thyself. ”” Here the three only possible affec- 

s for men are co-ordinated with each otber. Self-love 4 

made perfect by going ont of itself into God-love and 

pa But in the man, who loves God and his neigh- — 
bour as he ought, self-consciousness does not cease. He is 
not less a distinct personal agent after the x 
that love than before. Now what the Vedanta aims: 
not unselfishness, but selflessness or the i 
self. | Unselfishness is not a mere negative idea 

connote the absence of the idea of self, but: 
of the idea of other selves. ‘The unselfish 





















With Seema 
which is the cause of all evil and ascertaining 
the knowledge of the absolute unity of the self, the’ 
© Vedanta texts is begun.” The prayer of the 
‘may be voiced in the words :-—“ What is that, 
ich all is known ?” But the ery rising from the 
the man, who lies beneath the power and pepeke 


is the first fact in the Christian's experi- 


the Christian preacher Sonica sat eng 





phlots sera’ in dani ‘with this rhe 
that the faanlty, through which men are bro 
ly nearer God, is not Reason but the Moral Spirit 
ual illumination an re D 


t of the mind in 


* di ti inte is r a oF , 
words of Christ: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for’ 
Goal.” This parity of heartis quite another 
te of 
the Vedantin means a state, a 











asks, can any trast be caheank i pyrene mn i. 
in its verdicts? This is to ignore poms -ee| 
often expressed by saying that the contents of the moral — 
sense may vary and do vary with time and place, butits — 
form is ulways and everywhere the same. That is, con- 
science can only discriminate among tbe ideas, which are 
brought into the mind; it cannot of itself create new ideas — 
or bring them into mind. But as culture and civilisation 
have increased, the intellect has submitted new and larger 
ideas tothe moral judgment, so that it has taken a more 
intense penetrativeness and a wider sweep of vision. No 
one-can venture to say, that the hold of the moral sense 
upon the world nowis less than in ancient times. Nor is 
it true, that the men of to-day disavow the. obligations of 
morality, because the judgments of their forefathers con- 
ning right and wrong were different from their own, 
There never was an age, when the moral. sense so power- 
fully swayed private and public opinion. We arenow able 
to speak of and appeal to a national conscience as never — 
before. Christianity sides with Ramanuja against Sankara — 
in affirming, that whatever attributes are good and snipe 
cious may be truly predicated of God, and that what is 
evil and base belongs not to Him. Or, in other ities 
' affirms the eternity of moral distinctions. 
\\ This further point needs to be considered that the ethics 
Vedanta are purely objective. The spirituality of 
the faashing of Christ brought into prominence the sub- ~ 
jective element in morality, that is Conscience, —the indi- — 
vidual’s sense of right and wrong;—and started’a now epoch — 
sree i gy ss r : 
‘anywhere in Hindn the 
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_” day is yet infinitely removed. League league has 
‘been traversed in the long way of science and one region 





of darkness after another has yielded up 8 secrets to the 


intrepid explorer, yeb the treasures of show no 
sign of exhaustion, and what remains to know_is immea- 
surable to thought. ; a 
“ Yet alll experience is an arch where thro* 
Gleams.that untravell'd world, whose margin fades 


For ever and for ever when I move,” 


ih spanking ct thowuboitediicm of Bennbe we only mean 


. to declare that religion must be founded ov. the whole of 


our nature and not on a’ part merely. The religious faith, 
to which the moral faculty and the emotions prompt, 
camnot be fully expressed in the forms employed by the 
sensuous understanding. Kant brought ina new era for 
Theology by demonstrating the insufficiency of the so- 
ealled proofs in Theoretical Reason for the existence of 
God. But he was no sceptic, for in his doctrine of Practi- 
eal Reason he lays afresh in Will the foundation of that 
idea of God, which he had destroyed in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, “The true or real principle of the world is 
not knowing Reason but Will.” In the volitional or moral 
consciousness of man are given the ideas of freedom, of God 
and of Immortality, and these ideas are true. The 
“Primacy of Practical Reason”--the validity and tran- 


_ scendent authority of those notions, which are involved in 


thé sense of our moral personality, is one of Kant’s memor- 
able phrases. Because there is this primacy iv the moral 
sense and because intellect represents only one side of the 


whole man, we refuse to allow Reason to a Pg 
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and that it shall include an element of trust or faith in — 
things only imperfectly understood. Let us quote the 
noble ‘words of Professor Campbell Fraser of Edinburgh. 
“Tt may be found that such faith cannot be held in its 
spiritnal integrity in the purely intellectual way, ‘inso- 
much as the whole man, emotional and moral as well as 
intellectual, may be required to sustain what human 
understanding can only in part comprehend or realise in 
terms of sense and sensuous imagination. . . . This is 
what I mean, when I speak of human attempts to deter- 
mine the final meaning of the universe as being necessarily 
in their last and highest form, what may more properly be 
called reasonable faith or trust than absolutely complete 
science, The result must be the outcome of what is charac- 
teristic in man in his whole spiritual personality, not the 
outcome of man merely in his sensuous understanding, 
which is incapable of grasping and elaborating what is 
needed for the whole divine or infinite problem. Man, as 
Goethe says, is not born to solve the problem of the uni- 
verse, but to find ont where the problem ‘begins, May it _ 
not be said that» the otherwise impassable gulf between — 
the Divine Omniscience and our necessarily incomplete 
scientific understanding of the universe is practically 
crossed—sufficiently for human purposes—by our spiritual 
nature in the fulness of its rationally authoritative needs, 
by the larger reason, shcessieceviel aval souaribana 
a8 ei as antag. sat - parely logical 
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| Omens an absolute Bs ooearg west 
now lessons and yielding us no deeper insight? for ¢ 

| moment can we entertain such an idea.... Wefeelin- — 
_stinetively with Lessing that the search for truth is anobler. 
thing than the truth here offered for our acceptance. It 
might be otherwise, if the truth were really ours, but. node | 
we may well believe is for God alone . . Let us ask 
honest with ourselves, and let us be nyt demonstrations 
which prove too much. We are men'aad not gods; the 
ultimate synthesis is not ours.» ‘The universe is. “not. plain 
to us save by a supreme effort of faith—of faith in reason — 
and faith in goodness, But if this faith be reduced to 
system and put forward as a demonstration, it pune 
springs both of ‘speculative interest and of moral éndeay- 
our 

ow whatever may be our expectations for the future,” 

the Attitude defined in these words is trac to the present. — 
No philosophy—and the Vedanta among others—is free — 
from contradictions in reason. That our knowledge is “| 
finito isa fact so well established that we cannot quarrel 
with it. | It is true that Hindnism contains the legends of — 
seers, who transcended the limits of ordinary thought and 
attained to perfect vision. But the historical evidence for 


Goce ak is no better than for ates 
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tion will be superseded. Enough for us to know that'the 
fuller vision will only follow upon a faithful and diligent 
use of our present powers. The true Christian will antici- 
pate that next life in the nearer presence of his Lord with 

confidence, for “though it doth not appear what 
we shall be: we know that, when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him as Heis. And every 
man that hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure.” 

Will it not be objected that this view of Reason is re- 
pressive of intellectual activity ? Far from it. If religion 
is founded on the whole nature of man, there cannot be 
the suppression of any part in that nature without the 
corruption of religion. In believing that the Moral Sense 
is supreme and that what God requires of man is that he 
shall do right and not that he shall know all, it is not im- | 
plied'that religion is consistent with knowing nothing and 
with a placid acquiescence in ignorance. Christianity comes 
with a ronsing call to the intellect of India which is slum- 
bering not less than her conscience. The hackneyed lines 
of Matthew Arnold concerning that East, “which plunged 
in thought again,” have been commonly interpreted to 
mean, that India is as actively engaged-in metaphysical 
enquiry as the countries of the West in industrial arts and 
natural sciences. Is this a true view of the situation? ‘To 
take only the last two centuries—contrast the stagnancy of 
Hindu speculation with the movement by the 
names, Locke, Hume, Kant, Hegel ? Or look again at the 

- output of philosophic literature in Europe and America and 

__ place it by the side of Indin’s publications. ee 
_ parison is unfair to a country in which ie aN, Aine 

_ yetinitsinfancy, Let us choose rather the by 
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It is not Indian pundits, who have taken the Hindu philo- — 
sophical systems to Europe, but English and German 
savants who have come hither and spite of all difficulties 
possessed themselves of Eastern lore. Because the students 

of the West are eager for knowledge, from whatever source 

it may come, they apply themselves to the study of alien 
philosophies and religions. The Hindus are no longer a 
nation of philosophers, lovers of and seekers after truth, 
even if we allow them to be philosophizers. Philosophy has 
come to mean the mechanical repetition of ancient formulas. 

It is not the sattwa guna which presides over the medita- 
tiveness of modern India but tamas, indolence and indiffer- 
ence. Her samadhi is torpor. Philosophy, which arose as 

a protest against the burdensomeness of an elaborate ritual 

of sacrifice, has become so false to her name and nature as 
herself to lay the fetters on thought and bind it inactive. 
That, which Seth prophesies of Hegelianism accepted as an 
absolute system,"has come to pass in this land. The Ve- 
danta ‘has sapped both the springs of moral endeavour — 
and of speculative interest.’ It has issued in an immoral — 
religion and a contented ignorance. The truth is that the — 
West has imported the same energy into its speculations. ~, 
as appears in its conquest over the physical forces, and be- 
cause its dialectic is interfused with the moral sense, it has 
become as mach | superior in discipline and precision to the 
modes.of reasoning, still in vogue in India, as a modern 
army to the picturesque rabble of some old-time Raja. 

' \But with all this we fully admit that the Vedanta — 
stands out as one of the monumental achievements of | 
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